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History of Maryland, 
(BY A GENTLEMAN OF BALTIMORE.) 


No. IIL. 


(CONTINUED FROM P. 85.) 


The causes of the long delay in settling | 


America— Motives which led to the 


settlement of Virginiaand New Eng- 
land— View of the progress and situ- 
ation of Muryland— 


In looking back to the origin of the 
United States, there are but few 
who will have occasion to be pleased 
with the retrospect. Driven from 
their native laud by the inordinate 


desire of wealth or by the relentless | 


hand of political and religious perse- 


cution, they were doomed to see their | 
yed by a long | 
train of disappointment, misery or ca- | 


visionary schemes dela 


lamity, and to seek through many 
dangers and distresses a more peace- 
ful assylum in the wilds of America. 
There most of them had to struggle 
with innumerable hardships, and co- 
piously bedewed the land of their 
hopes and their refuge, with blood and | 
tears before they obtained peace and | 
security. It might be a useful and a/| 


| pleasing task to investigate: the mo- 
tives which gave rise to the settlement 
of cach State and the various steps 
which progressively led to their 
present situation. ‘lo unfold the can- 
| ses which at length blended in the 
| most harmonious union a colony of 
bitter and fanatic Puritans with an- 
| other of Roman Catholics and cement- 
ed both of these witha sect of biggot- 
| ted Episcopalians, all of whom had.in 
| turn persecuted each other with the 
|most rancorous animosity, might oc- 
| cupy the philosophic pen with pleas- 
|ure and advantage. But without at- 
‘tempting so ambitious an enterprise, 
or digressing into subjects not strictly 
| pertinent to the present work, I shall 
/confine myself to a hasty sketch of 
the British colonies in America at the 
| settlement of Maryland. 

In the thirty second year of the 
seventh century, but two British co- 
lonies had obtained a permanent set- 
tlement on the American shore—al- 
tho’ Columbus had discovered Ame- 
rica nearly one hundred and forty 
| years previous, and John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot in the service of Henry 
Vil. had discovered Newfoundland 
and the continent from the thirty 
| eighth to the sixty eighth degrees of 
| Northern latitude almost as early, 
yet it was not till the beginning of 
the seventeenth century that a British 
is settlement was permanently effected 

in the country. The imperfection of 
the art of navigation, the mistaken o- 
pinion of Europeans respecting the 
‘nature of the country, and the princi- 
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ples of colonization and their igno- 
rance of the Geography of the continent 
werethe causes of so long a delay. 
The quantity of the precious metals 
drawn from America by the Span- 
iards fired the avarice of all ma- 
ritime Europe : and altho’ the right a- 
rising from discovery was considered 
much more sacred at that time than 
it is at the present day, yet the im- 
mense riches which Spain was contin- 
ually drawing from that prolific source 
led the world to question or at least to 
disregard it. But altho’ most of the 
maritime powers of Europe at an ear- 
ly period engaged with zeal in explo- 
ring this immense country, they were 
stimulated alone by the hope of parti- 
cipating with Spain in the wealth 
which flowed in such abundant streams 
er of finding another route to In- 
dia, and by that means to share the 
lucrative trade of that country with 
the Portugese who enjoyed it exclu- 
sively from the good fortune of having 
first sailed thither by the Cape of 
Good Hope. These were advantages 
too palpable to be given up for the 
slow and uncertain benefits to be de- 
rived from agricultural colonies, and 
even when the rest of Europe found 
that Spain had possessed herself of all 
those fruits of the country which a- 
bounded in the precious metals, and 
that a firm and impenetrable continent 
opposed their passage to the East In- 
dies, their minds were too much in- 
flamed with the desire of immediate 
wealth to be content with a country, | 
which, altho’ destitute of gold, would | 
eheerfully yield to the hand of labor 
all the blessings which man might de- | 
sire. When however froin repeated 
efforts it was discovered, that Spain 
was not only too jealous but too pow- 
erful to admit a partner in the rich 
spoils of Mexico and Peru, and that 
their golden visions were suspended if 
not destroyed, the other nations of 
Europe began to cultivate a less allur- 
ing trade with the natiens of North 

America. What reason they have to 





olize the riches of the new world her 

present condition is a melancholy 

proof, 

Various attempts had becn made by 

the English nation to establish colo- 

nies on different parts of the continent; 

but from the injudicious choice of sit- 

uation, their ignorance in navigation 
and the remissness of the patentees 
in England in sending the necessary 

supplies to the emigrants, they were 
either all destroyed by disease and the 
natives, or became so disgusted with 
the country from their sufferings : that 
they deserted a Jand so prolific in ca- 
lamities to them and returned home by 
the first vessels which offered them a 
conveyance. 

That many mistakes should have 
been made by those who first attempt- 
ed to establish colonies in America 
must naturally be supposed. But after 
repeated attempts had been made by 
the English all of which had proved 
unsuccessful, and after they had seen 
the Spaniards in the south, by means 
of superior force, establish themselves 
on the ruins of powerful empires, and 
the French in the north by the more 
amiable and just means of conciliation 
with the natives establish a colony in 
the cold and inhospitable region of 
Canada, we might be justified in ex- 
pecting that they would have avoided 
those measures which had frustrated 
all their previous attempts, and derive 
experience from the opposite means 
of success which had been pursued by 
the Spaniards and the French. But 
with an infatuation wholly unaccount- 
able they seem only to have been more 
confirmed in error by the recollection 
of former disasters, and with ridicu- 
lous vanity to have preferred their 
own unsccessful projects to the effec- 
tive wisdom of others. It is in this 
light only that we can view the con- 
duct of those whe were concerned in 
planting the colony of what was then 
called southern Virginia. The de- 
lightful representation given of thi 
country by some adventurers under 








rejoice that Spain was able to monop- 





Sir Walter Raleigh’s patent induced 
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Queen E lizabeth t to oil it Vi irginia, 
after her favorite but not least suspect- 
ed virtue. his name was common 
to all North America until subsequent 
grants and colonies reduced Virginia 
to its present limits— World Display- 
ed 2 vol. 97. The fanciful mind of 
James I. seems to have contemplated 
the projected colony in a very differ- 
ent point of view from those to whom 
he granted the country. He prepared 
for it a constitution and some general 
laws as for a permanent and lasting 
establishment, whilstthey acted with 
views apparently temporary and lim- 
ited. ‘To explore the country in search 
of gold and silver or a passage to the 
East seem to have been their primary 
objects, (4 Purchas Pilgrim, 1714, 
1786, 1783.) whilst a commerce 
inthe productions of the country was 
contemplated as a secondary consi- 
deration. In order to accomplish those 
objects it was necessary either to 
have reconciled the natives, or to 
have provided sufficient force to act in 
despite of them. Yet their first steps 
alter arriving in the country were to 
provoke the hostility of the aborigines, 
whilst their weakness barely enables 
them to defend themselves within the 
uarrow limits of a fort. The Span- 
iards knew that the country which they 
were about taking possession of a- 
bounded in rich mines of the precious 
metals ; and they therefore prepared 
a suflicient force to subjugate the na- 
tives and make them the means of ex- 
tracting from the bowels of the earth 
the object of their pursuit. The 


French, adapting their conduct also to | 


the nature of the country which they 
were about to possess, cultivated with 
assiduity and success the friendship 
of the natives, and by that means pro- 
cured in abundance the means of alu- 
crative commerce, in the rich furs of 
the north. The English mingling in 
their scheme the alternate hope of 
sharing with Spain the discovery of | 
mines, and of enjoying with the 
French the less profitable but more 


| 


| 


| 





benefic ial commerce of furs neither 
armed themselves with the power of 
the former, nor adopted the concilia- 
ting conduct of the latter. ‘The at- 
tempt to transport a colony of people 
to a distant land with such miscon- 
ceived hopes and absurd expectations 


| must of course have been productive of 


mortification and disappointment. 
That the first colony which was 
transported to Virginia was intended 
as a mere temporary factory of a 
commercial company, and not as a per- 


| manent settlement of the country will 


be evident from the following facts— 
I. The product of the labor of all was 
deposited in a common warehouse ; 
not only every article of commerce, 
which was transported to the compa- 
ny; but also the grain for their sub- 
sistence which was produced by the 
common labor from some fields which 
they cleared adjoining the fort—Ch. 
Po. An, 35. 34. IL. The emigrants 
were servants of the company and 
were compelled to work by officers 
whom they appointed to govern them ; 
and severe punishment was denounced 
against those who having engaged to 
go to Virginia afterwards refused or 
having gone there should secretly re- 
turn to England—Ibid $2. Ill. The 
instructions which the company gave 
the emigrants to explore the country 
in search of mines and the south sea 
—lIbid 22,23. IV. A voyage made 
by capt. Smith nearly to the head of 
Chesapeake Bay from whence he 
brought the intelligence that it com- 
municated with the south sea, had the 
effect of quieting a violent tumult and 
faction among the emigrants, by hold- 
ing out to them the hope of accom- 
plishing one of the important objects 
of their hopes and expectations— 
Ibid 22. V. Thirteen years after the 
first emigration the company resolved 
in order ¢¢ to settle the minds of the 
colonists, and induce them to make 
Virginia their place of rest and con- 
tinuance,” to send them wives—Ibid 
46. ‘VI. Agriculture seems to have 
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been so little considered a part 
of their scheme that the use of the 
plough was not introduced until ten 
years after the settlement of the coun- 
try—Ch. Po. Ar. 57. VII. Eleven 
years after the first settlement the | 
colonists then first resolved * to settle 
and perpetuate the colony”—Ibid 44. 
Smith’s Voyages 126. Purchas Pil- 
grim 4 vol. 1775~6 and Smith’s Hist. 
Virginia 160-1. A review of those 
facts must induce the conclusion that 
the first emigration was conducted to 
Virginia by the visionary hope of im- 
mediately acquiring great riches, and 
that a few years of toil and labor 
would be remunerated by affluence 
and ease. Buta short period of bit- 
ter experience taught both the compa- 
ny and the emigrants the folly of their 
expectations, and convinced them that 
the country altho’ destitute of gold 
and silver, was blessed with a soil 
fruitful in all the comforts of life and 
a climate which rendered it a delight- 
ful habitation to man. They gradu- 


ed within one hundred miles of the 
first—Ch. Po. Ar. 13. From the le- 
gislative hand of the king those con- 
templated colonies were furnished with 
a constitution and laws before a ship 
was provided or a man transported. 
Both the legislative and executive 
powers of the colonies were invested 
in presidents and councils, who were 
authorised to appoint all officers with- 
in the colony, and to make laws which 
were to be valid and binding unless 
abrogated by the king or his council, 
provided those laws did not inflict any 
punishment extending to the depriva- 
tion of life or member, and were con- 
sistent with the laws of England. 
The various branches and divisions 
into which the power of governing the 
colonies was separated, and the dark 
confined and indistinct manner in 
which they were described, will not 
permit us very clearly to understand 
them. Without attempting therefore 
to investigate or reconcile them, it will 
be more easy as well as more proba- 


ally corrected their first mistakes and } ble to suppose that the contrariety of 
began to attend to those objects which | indiscriminate and uncertain views, 


ought originally to have been their 
only concern. 

James I. who seems to have entered 
with great alacrity into the scheme of 
colonizing America, was no sooner 
applied to by a number of persons of 
considerable rank and fortune for lib- 
erty “to introduce a colony into that 


part of America called Virginia” | 


than he complied with their wishes. 
He granted them all the land between 


the thirty-fourth and forty-fifth de- | 


grees of northern latitude ; and at 
their own request divided them into 
two companies. The first consisting 
of adventurers from the city of Lon 
don, were required to confine them- 
selves between the thirty-fourth and 
forty-first,and the second consisting 
of adventurers from Bristol and oth- 
er western towns of England, were 
restricted to the thirty-eighth and for- 
ty-fifth degrees of latitude, so that the 
last settled colony should not be plant- 


which actuated all who were concern- 
ed, gave rise to plans and systems 
equally vague and contradictory. 

Under these circumstances the Lon- 
don or what was then called the 
Southern Virginia Company equip- 
ela small fleet which after a long 
| and unpropitious voyage debarked a- 
bout one hundred emigrants on the 
{ northern bank of James River—Cb. 
Po. Ar. 17. From this emigration 
the present state of Virginia dates her 
existence. Did our limits permit us 
to pursue their fate minutely, we should 
find ourselves alternately assaulted by 
the strongest emotions of pity and in- 
dignation. For five years they were 
agitated by the most bitter fact‘on 
discord and animosity oppressed by the 
arbitrary exactions of the company. 
and treated as slaves without partici- 
pating in the emoluments of their la- 
bor or owning one foot of the country 
which they had taken possession of at 
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such hazard and difficulty. At the 
expiration of that period, they receiv- 
ed the miserable pittance of three a- 
cres of land, for which they paid the 
slavish and erroneous consideration of 
eleven months service to the company 
in the James Town Hundred, whilst 
in those more remote, one months ser- 
vice and a few bushels of corn, pur- 
chased for the miserable tenant the 
same quantity on the precarious ten- 
ure of holding it at the will of the 
company—Ch. Po. Ar. 34. Two 
years after this, each emigrant re- 
ceived fifty acres of land for himself, | 
and fifty acres for every person he | 
transported to the colony, in absolute | 
property—lIbid 36. After 12 years 
of subjection to the capricious tyran- 
ny of their presidents and governors, 
they were permitted to participate in 
the government by sending deputies to 
represent them in the assembly—lIbid | 
43. But this emancipation was of | 
short continuance ; for on the assump- 
tion of the government into the hands 
of the king, they were again subjected 
to the power of a governor without 
any controul upon his conduct but a 
council, which as well as himself, was 
appointed by the king. For thirteen 
years they were destitute of wives, and 
left to linger in a wilderness without 
the hope of children to console and 
support them in the infirmities of old 
age—and then they received them 
from the callous insensibility of the 
company, like an article of commerce, 
for the consideration of one hundred 
and one hundred and fifty pounds of 
tobacco. The colonists no doubt sub- 
mitted with cheerfulness to a law 
which made a debt, contracted for a 
wife, payable in preference of all others 
—lIbid 46. But scarcely had‘ they 
obtained those favours, before they 
were doomed to feel a still more afflict- 
ing calamity. Having obtained pro- 
perty and the hopes of a family, they 
began to disperse themselves over the 
country and clear plantations at dis- 
tances considerably remote from each 








other. 





A few years of deceitful peace | 





with the tawny natives of the land had 
lulled them into fatal repose and se- 
curity. ‘They had forgot the injuries 
which they had inflicted on this sav- 
age people, and because they dissem- 
bled their resentment, were led into 
fatal error of supposing that the In- 
dians themselves had also forgotten it. 
But under the delusive semblance of 
confidence and friendship, they medi- 
tated a severe revenge for all the 
wrongs they had suffered. In the 
same hour by a well concerted strata- 
gem, the Indians attacked their planta- 
tions in every direction and extermi- 
nated at one blow three hundred and 
forty seven persons. A barbarous 
war succeeded this terrible stroke and 
before the colony could receive suffi- 
cient assistance from England to re- 
venge their injuries, but eighteen hun- 
dred persons remained out of nine 
thousand who had emigrated to Vir- 
ginia, aad of eighty plantations which 
began to assume a promising appear- 
ance, but eight escaped the destructive 
‘age of the barbarians. 


—— 
(fOR THE JOURNAL.) 


In the Quarterly Review, of the 
volumes of Lewis and Clarke, an at- 
tack is made on the editor of that 
work for having added a marginal 
note to the Journal of those explorers 
of the Missouri to its mouth. Messrs 
Lewis and Clarke speaking of a cer- 
tain tribe of Indians, and of the re- 
verence which they testified to the 
memory of their deceased Sachems, 
inferred their belief in a future state 
of existence from the fact of their de- 
positing their canoes, the skins of va- 
rious animals, and the scalps of their 
slaughtered enemies on the graves. 
This tact it was conceived only pro- 
ved the affection of the survivors for 
the dead; the most valuable articles 
in Indian estimation were deposited 
on the tombs of the deceased, and 
this testimony of surviving affection 
amongst savages was perfectly ana- 
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logous io the vearing of marble monu- 
ments and sculptured obelisks to the 
memory of departed worth amongst 
civilized nations. ‘To make the case 
still more paralell, no one it is believed 
would cite the building of Waterloo 
Bridge, the statues erected to the ho- 
nor of Nelson, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, or the monument now 
building to the memory of Washing- 
ton in Baltimore, as any proof either 
that the English or Americans believ- | 
ed in a future state of existence ; the | 
fact has no possible connexion with | 
the inference ; the proof that a people | 
believe in a future state of existence | 
must rest on far other grounds, as 
facts of this character are perfectly 
reconcileaile to a disbelief in a future | 
state of existence. Influenced by those 
reasons the editor of the work in 
question, inserted a short marginal 
note to the passage above referred to 
stating that the fact abovementioned 
was too equivocal to warrant an infer- 
rence of so much importance. The 
marginal note consisted only of a sin- 
gle solitary line, but the editors of the 
Quarterly Review cited that line as 
proof that the editor of the work in 
question, himself disbelieved in a fu- 
ture state of existence. This idea is | 
not indeed expressly stated, but the 
whole bearing and complexion of the 
passage would lead to this conclusion. | 
The reviewers go on very gravely to | 
say, what if the Indians of this’ 
country did disbelieve in the existence 
of a future state, are civilized nations 
to adopt the opinions of savages! To 
this grave inquiry it may be asked, ' 
what other person could possibly have 
offered such a construction to such 
words but those redoubtable review- 
ers. If to widenthe argument, Indi- 
ans scalp or roast their captives at the 
stake, was it ever conceived before 
that this example furnished a prece- 
dent for the guidance of civilized man? 
So far have we been from adopting 
the opinions of savages, that the pre- 
cedent loses all its force whenever it is 


we cite their examples only to be 
avoided, and in this the grand distinc- 
tion between savage and civilized life 
consists. Ifan Indian did disbelieve i 
a future state of existence, this would 
constitute a very powerful argument 
why with all the aid of superior illa- 
mination, civilized man should believe 
in the existence of that interesting 
and all important fact. Let us ask 
these Reviewers themselves whether 
they are ready to maintain this doc- 
trine, that mankind, not savages, but 
by the aid of all the light afforded by 
reason ant philosophy, could arrive not 
indeed to a conviction, but only toa 
comfortable and consoling hope that 
the soul existed after death. If they 
are ready to maintain this principle, 
they go a great ways towards dispen- 
sing with all supernatural revelation 
upon this subject. It was from the 
weakness of human reason even in its 
highest state of cultivation ; it was 
from the blindness of philosophy even 
in her proudest flights, that a gracious 
and benevolent God condescended to 
burst the adamantine barricrs of the 
grave and to bring forth from the 
darkness of death, light, and im- 
mortality to man. The first Divines 
of the English Church have maintain- 
ed that all the arguments in favor of 
a future state derivable from natural 
reason and philosophy amount to no- 
thing more than a probability. ‘They 
turn from such fruitless researches to 
the volume of inspiration, where the 
fact is revealed in noon day radiance. 
Different howeyer is the construction 
put by these charitable critics on that 
harmless marginal note. ‘They have 
made the editor of the work in ques- 
tion responsible for an opinion that 
he never entertained for a single mo- 
ment, that is that civilized man should 
disbelieve in a future state of existence 
because the Indians of North America 
might entertain such a belief. Even 
in this sarcasm against whatever ap- 
pears on this side of the atlantic, the 
fact on which they rest their indigna- 








founded on the opinion of a savage ; 





tion fails them, for the great majority 
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of our savages amongst whom the 
light of revelation never shone did 
and do believe ina future state ofex- 
istence. ‘This is proved not by what 
we still venture and in defiance of 
those critics to call such equivocal 
facts as those above referred to ; but 
by evidence the most plain and con- 
clusive. ‘They believe that they shall 
exist after death and that they shall 
hunt the deer and the antelope ;— 
that in short, they shall enjoy to the 
utmost, all those rude sports and sa- 
vage recreations in which their rough 
and undisciplined minds place their 
highest enjoyments. We should not 
have noticed this review from motives 
of personal consideration, if it did not 
at the same time afford an example of 
that uncharitable construction which 
the conductors of that work put on 
every thing American. We have all 
sins enough to answer for undoubted- 
ly ; but those grave umpires of criti- 
cism who unite the discordant and 
irreconcileable office of judge and 
executioner condemn and execute a 
man for crimes of their own manufac- 
ture ; they are in fact not only the 


judges and the'executioners but the 


real criminals also. 








ACCOUNT OF THE CHERO- 
KEE SCHOOLS. 
Communicated by Gen. Calvin Jones, 
of Raleigh, to the Editor of the Re- 

gister. 

As the notice which you have pub- 
lished of the Schools in the Cherokee 
nation, from the imperfect hints fur- 
nished in conversation, seems to have 
been well received and to have exci- 
ted interest, I very readily comply 
with your request to give a more cir- 
cumstantial account of those schools, 
and of the prospect they afford of ci- 
vilization to a nation that has enlisted 
all my sympathies in its favor ; and 
Tam much gratified tolearn that your 
views and sentiments on this subject 
are so entirely in accordance with my 
own. 





I must premise, that when I visited 
the Cherokee nation lately, I had no 
predilections in its favor. I had 
Known something of two tribes of In- 
dians, and that all attempts to civilize 
one of them had been unavailing, and 
had every where seen the various 
tribes recede and melt away at the 
approach of the white people. I had 
always believed the enthusiastic zeal 
of good men led them to expect human 
means would effect what had been de- 
nied by an interdict of nature; that 
there were physical as well as moral 
causes which would forever prevent 
the civilization of these savages until 
the capabilities of their minds were 
improved, matured and perfected, by 
the long continued existence of thei 
race and species. But I have seen 
the nation, and have witnessed the 
success of the attempts which are mak- 
ing to instruct and humanize them, 
and am no longer sceptical. I re- 
nounce my Darwinian error. I firmly 
believe if the efforts now making are 
duly seconded, the little that remains 
of a brave and unfortunate nation will 
be rescued from barbarism, suffering 
and utter annihilation. 

Heretofore there seems to have been 
more zeal for christianity than know- 
ledge of the constitution of the human 
mind employed in missionary labors. 
Little is to be expected from preach- 
ing abstruse doctrines to men who 
have never been taught the exercise 
of their thinking faculties. The Ame- 
rican Board of Foreign Missions have 
profited by past experience ; they have 
anatomised the mind, and know its 
properties and structure—they have 
learned, (to borrow the idea of the 
poet) that the twig must be bent to 
give fashion to the tree. 

The first school in the Cherokee 
nation was founded by the Moravian 
Society, of Salem, in North Carolina 
about twenty years ago, and has been 
continued without interruption but on 
a limited scale ever since. The Rev. 
M. Gambold is the present missiona- 
ry. Heisa plain, worthy man, and 
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supports his family chiefly by the Ia-| 
bor of his own hanas, while his wife 
instructs ten or twelve Indian chil- 
dren, On the Sabbath Mr. G, preach- |; 
es. Charles Hicks, the second man, 
nominally, in the nation, but in influ- 
ence the first, is a member of his}, 
church, and is reputed an enlightened |) 
and devout christian, who does honor 
to his profession, 

But the most considerable school is || 
at Chickemaugh, under the superin- |; 
tendence of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. Its first instruc- 
tor was the Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, 
who went into the nation three years 
ago, and left it last winter to found a 
school among the Choctaws. It is |, 
due, however, to the distinguished | 
merit of the Rey. Gideon Blackburn, 
of Tennessee, to state here, that he 
was the pioneer in this business, ha- 
ving, by his individual exertions, 
maintained a school taught by himself 
in that part of the nation, many years 
ago; which, however, the difficulty of 
subsisting, and much unfounded oblo- 
quy thrown upon his conduct and 
motives, made it expedient for him to 
abandon. 

The present head of the mission is 
the Rev. Hard Hoyt, a venerable, pi- 
ous, sensible and discreet man, who 
with his wife and six interesting chil- 
dren, left the pleasant valley of Wyo- 
ming, in Pennsylvania, to encounter 
the difficulties, and endure the priva- 
tions of a wilderness, with the single 
view of extending the blessings of ci- 
vilization and christianity among the 
Cherokees. The teacher of the sc chool 
is Mr, William Chamberlain, of Ver- 
mont. The steward and manager, 


Mr. Moody Hall, of New-York, and 


there are two young men lear ning the 
Cherokee language with a view to 
increase the utility of their labors, 
Daniel S. Beatrick and L. Long. 
This institution is very creditably 
patronized by government. The ex- 


penses of the buildings for the accom- 
modation of the families attached to 
the mission, of the Indian pupils and 





of the school, are defrayed by Col. 
Meigs, the Indian agent, who furnish- 
es at the charge of the government, 

_ all the requisite implements of husban- 
‘dry. A tertile tract of land is loan- 
ed to the missionaries so long as their 
| institution exists, which serves the 
‘double purpose of lessening the bur- 
‘then of expense upon the board of 
| missions, and of initiating the Indian 
| youth into the principles and practice 
of agriculture. 

The school is conducted on the 
Lancastrian plan, and consists of 53 
scholars, of whom 49 are Indians. I 
spenta day in the school, taught and 
| heard every one of the classes myself, 
_and I declare that I never saw a bet- 
ter regulated school, or scholars of 
more promising dispositions and ta- 
lents. They were quick in apprehen- 
| Sion, retentive in memory, docile and 
affectionate. ‘The greater number of 
the scholars were between 8 and 12 
years of age: a few were 16, and one 
I think, was 18. This last wasa 
young woman of much merit , she 
read well, conversed sensibly, was 
grave, dignified, and graceful in her 
| manuers, handsome in her person, 

and would be an ornament to almost 
any society. I was told that at their 
female society meetings, when asked 
to pray, she always unhesitatingly 
did so, and in a manner peculiarly fer- 
vent and eloquent ; her name is Ka- 
tharine Brown. Not four years ago 
she wore the dress, spoke the lan- 
guage, and had the manners of her 
nation, Lydia Lowry, Allice Wilson, 
and Peggy Wolf, three other Indian 
girls that I recollect, of less mature 
| age, were good scholars, and genteel 
and agreeable i in their manners. Ed- 
ward, a brother of Catharine Brown’s 
and too many other boys to be enu- 
merated, would, for their open, manly 
countenances, correct manners, and 
decent school acquirements, obtain 
respect and consideration in any com- 
munity. 

The school is opened and closed by 
prayer, and all the scholars join in 
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singing hymns. Those who merit 
them receive, as rewards, daily and 
twice a day, for“punctual attendance,” 
‘“‘ behaviour,” and ‘ diligence,” cards 
or tickets, with the initial letters of 
those words printed on them, which 
are valued at half a cent, a cent, and 
three half cents. These are current 
money, and are received in payment 
for knives, books, or whatever else 
they wish to purchase. For damaging 
slates, losing pencils, negligences, &c. 
&c. they are sometimes fined in tick- 
ets. The children value these tickets 
highly, both for the honor which the 
number of them confers, and the sub- 
stantial profit they afford. 

All the scholars live at the mission 
house, where they are both cloathed 
and fed gratuitously, unless their pa- 
rents choose to pay the expense, 
which is not often the case. Besides 
the literary, religious, and moral in- 
struction which they receive, they are 
taught practical farming, and are ini- 
tiated into habits of industry, an art 
and virtue unknown among savages. 
They all eat in a spacious hall attach- 
ed to the rear of the mansion house, 
the girls at one table and the boys at 
another, at which the pastor, teacher 
and the ladies of the family preside. 
The order and decency observed at 
their meals equally surprised and 
pleased me. The boys occupy several 
detached cabins as lodging rooms, 
which form the right wing of the mis- 
sion-house ; the girls a spacious one 
on the left, where they are accompa- 
nied by a daughter of Mr. Hoyt. 
They sit and work in the main build- 
ing, where they form busy, interes- 
ting, and pleasing groups, around 
some of the ladies of the family. 

What is learned in the school room 
is not the most considerable, nor, con- 
sidering the situation of the nation, 
the most important part of their edu- 
cation. They are made practical far- 
ners under the direction of an excel- 
lent manager, by which means they 
give direct support to the institution, 





and procure important advantages to 
themselves. 

Every Monday morning the labors 
for the week are assigned to each, the 
boys being mustered before the house, 
and the girls being assembled within 
it. The former, according to their 
employments, are denominated hoe 
boys, axe-boys, plough-boys, &c. and 
among the latter are divided the duties 
of carding, spinning, cooking, and 
house work, and making and mending 
the garments of thescholars. Every 
morning of the week afterwards the 
boys are summoned into line by the 
sound of a whistle. After the roll is 
called, the classes are designated by 
naming their avocations, when the 
members of each break out of the 
ranks at once, and enter upon their 
second employments with great spirit 
andalacrity. They remain in school 
six hours a day, and work four or five. 


| I went round to visit them at their se- 


veral labors in the wood and in the 
field, and found them every where bu- 
sy and cheerful. They seemed by 
their manner to require no other re- 
creation. A prudent, well-regulated 
system of moral discipline appeared 
completely to supercede the necessity 
of every kind of corporeal punishment 
or physical coercion. The utmost 
harmony reigned throughout. Nei- 
ther idleness nor games gave them 
occasion for feuds or dissentions, 
Their affection for their teachers 
seemed to be unbounded. I have 
seen the boys, by half dozens, sur- 
round Mr. Chamberlain, when he 
came in fatigued, clasp him round the 
neck and arms, all eager to tell or 
ask something and engage his atten- 
tion ; and when he had good humor- 
edly shaken off one set, he would be 
immediately surrounded by another, 
clamorous as black birds. A command 
however, would always reduce them 
instantly to order and place. Play is 
occasionally allowed. One boy will 
threw up a gourd or shingle, which 
will come to the ground, with a dozen 
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arrows sticking toit. Bathing in the 
fine clear stream of Chickamaugh is 
permitted twice a week. Indeed an 
Indian would not dispense with this, 
for they are scrupulously attentive to 
cleanliness. An Indian child runs 
into the water as natural as a duck. 
I have seen them (particularly in the 
Chickasaw country) scarce six years 
old, up to their chins in the stream of 
a bold creek. Col. Meigs, the Indian 
agent, asked a Cherokee girl why 
she did not marry a white man who 
paid his addresses to her. She repli- 
ed, that she could not endure white 
men, they were so dirty, never, as she 
understood, bathing in creeks as the 
red people dic. 

I have seen the girls at their seve- 
ral employments, forming circles 
round some of the ladies of the family 
beguiling the time by singing and con- 
versation, and seeming, as no doubt 
they really were, very happy. The 
white children of the mission family 
are treated in all respects as the Indi- 
an children are. Indeed, an exemp- 
tion from any part of the routine of 
duty and labor would be no favor. 
To the Indians this course is indis- 
pensibly necessary to their civiliza- 
tion and future welfare, and I am not 
sure but the plan of the Chickamaugh 
school, in all its details, is the best 
that could be devised for children in 
any community. During the week of 
my visit it fell to the lot of a girl (a 
young lady I might with propriety 
style her) to wait at table, as a part 
of the household laborers, and she 
performed the duties with equal pro- 





priety, cheerfulness, and grace.—lIt | 


was felt to be, as it really was, per- 
fectly proper and honorable, because 
it was a place.that each one in turn 
was destined to fill, and no ideas of 
servitude could of course be attached 
to it. This young woman was the 
daughter of a wealthy, high-minded 
chief, who kept a good table and ser- 
vants, at whose house I have been 
handsomely entertained, and who 











spoke of the economy of this school in 
terms of high commendation. 

The Indians are mostly favorable 
to the mission. Mr. Hoyt is known 
among them by the appellation of the 
good man ; and some profess to love 
to hear the good book talk, as they 
term reading the Bible. Every where 
the mission family are treated by the 
Indians with great respect and affec- 
tion, and they will rarely receive pay 
from them for what they are accus- 
tomed to consider as sources of profit, 
and subjects of charge upon travel- 
lers. This is not the unmeaning po- 
liteness with which Indians have been 
charged. Itis a very emphatic ex- 
pression of their sense of the disinter- 
ested and useful labors of the mission- 
aries, At a late national council, 
two men were appointed as special 
safeguards of the persons and proper- 
ties of the missionaries. A little cir- 
cumstance which took place a few days 
before I was at the school, speaks ve- 
ry distinctly the sentiments which 
prevail. An old Indian woman, who 
seemed not to have a vestige of civiii- 
zation, brought a little savage, her 
grandson, to place at the school. 
When the former was about to depart 
she wept so much over her child, who 
cried to accompany her, that Mr. 
Hoyt apprehended she would not leave 
him, and through an interpreter assur- 
ed her that he would in a few days be 
reconciled to his situation. She re- 
plied that she had no intention but to 
leave him ; that the parting was very 
painful to her, but she too well knew 
what was for the child’s good. -An 
Indian who had once been to visit the 
President at Washington, told me that 
civilization had made the white people 
great but ignorance had made the In- 
dians dwindle away to nothing. Most 
of those with whom I conversed seem- 
ed to feel the sentiment of patriotism 
strong in their bosoms, to deplore the 
fall of their once wide extended and 
powerful nation, and to be anxious 
that the little of it which remained 
should be saved from annihilation. 
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Who that himself enjoys the comforts 
of civilized life, and the consolations 
of religion, and knows the wants and 
capabilitics of these pleople, would 
withhold a contribution to a purpose 
so beneficent and full of merit? 

One or two facts will enable all to 
judge for themselves of the teachable- 
ness of their dispositions, and their 
capacities for acquirement. A wild 
naked-legged boy, eight years old, 
named Chees-quance-tah, or a Young 
Bird, who could speak nothing but 
Cherokee, came for the first time in 
the school on the day on which I visit 
ed it, and I taught him the letters of 
the alphabet but three or four times 
over, using some device to impress 
them more strongly on the memory, 


in one of which I was assisted by a | 


beautiful and sprightly little girl, who 
told me she was the black warrior’s 
daughter. This was, to place the 
letters O C U together, the pronun- 
ciation of which, in the Cherokee 
tongue, signifies good, which I made 
him understand was applicable to him. 
The little girl, who spoke English 
tolerably, in a playful manner, with a 
look full of arch simplicity, told me 


her mother seldom applied it to her, | 


but much oftener a word, of which I 
have now forgotten the Indian, that 
signified bad. At night the boy dis- 
tinctly remembered seven letters of 
the alphabet. 

A little girl, by the name of Jenny 
Reece, had been six weeks in the 
school, and could spell very well in 
words of three letters, and yet had 
never in conversation been heard to 
utter a word of English. It is re- 
markable of the Indians that when 
they commence expressing their ideas 
and wants in English, they in a time 
surprisingly short, speak it very dis- 
tinctly. But they cannot be persuaded 
to speak, until conscious of their abili- 


ty to do it well ; afraid, I suppose of 


drawing upon themselves ridicule: 
and indeed their first essays are cal- 
culated to excite laughter in many, 
when the ardor of their anxiety to be 


understood prompts them to prema- 
ture efforts. Like the Greeks and 
Romans, they place the object before 
the agent. I heard this from a boy 
anxious to go to the store on mail day. 
«« Store go to who? want some to me.” 
It was predicted from their usual pro- 
gress, that this boy would speak cor- 
rect in a month. 

‘The mention of Jenny Reece brings 
her father’s name and merit before 
me, and I hope to be pardoned for a 
passing notice of him, though appa- 
rently very remotely, if at all, in con- 
nexion with the school. This Char- 
ley Reece was a distinguished war- 
rior, and one of the three Indians 
who at the battle of the Horse Shoe 
swam the river in sight of the con- 
tending armies, under the showers of 
arrows and bullets, and brought over 
the canoes which contributed so essen- 
tially to the dislodgment and defeat of 
the Creek Indians. Gen. Jackson 
mentioned him most honorably in his 
despatches and general order, and 
President Madison wrote him a letter 
and presented him with a superbly 
mounted rifle, with suitable inscrip- 
tions, This, once his boast, is his 
pride no longer. I had some conver- 
sation with him, and he spoke of his 
military exploits with evident reluc- 
tance.—This once haughty warrior is 
now a humble and devout professor of 
the religion of Jesus, The wild hunt- 
er, Who could not endure the res- 
traints of home and but one wife, is 
now the industrious and prosperous 
farmer, and the respectable head of a 
happy family. This man’s example 
—the happiness he has conferred on 
a wife and amiable children, is surely 
enough to overturn infidelity in the 
heart of obstinacy itself, and make the 
most heedless anxious to promote the 
diffusion of principles, capable of such 
happy influence. I belong to no 
church or sect, but I have seen too 
much of the benign effects of religion, 
to withhold from it this testimony in 
its favor. I am convinced of the 








very great and essential importance 
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ofits principles and doctrines to civili- 
zation. ‘The Chinese can make pic- 
tures and the Turks carpets but they are 
barbarians; and neither science nor 
manners will ever obtain there until 
the domestic fireside becomes the 
place where confidence can repose it- 
self, where the best and holiest affec- 
tions of our nature can find their so- 
lace, and where the infant mind will 
be formed under the influence of pre- 
cept and example. Polygamy is at 
eternal and irreconcileable war with 
civilization. 

I had almost forgotten to say, that 
there is one certainly, and I believe 
two schools in the nation, supported 
and patronised exclusively by the In- 
dians. I visited one of the patrons. 
He complained much of the moral 
character of the master, and said he 
had seen him drunk even on the Sab- 
bath, and threatened to dismiss him. 
This teacher, a native of Europe, had 
the common stipend of country school- 
masters allowed, was allowed to cul- 
tivate as much land as he pleased, and 
had a good number of scholars ; but 
the Indians were scandalized at his 
irregularities, and I expect if they 
failed to civilize him, they would, as 
they threatened, discharge him. I 
neither saw the teacher nor his school. 
It would swell this article to a size too 
great for a newspaper, were I to speak 
of the character and manners of the 
Indians; and it would besides be 
foreign to the object for which I com- 
menced it. I will therefore only say 
in a few words, that I found them 
every where kind and obliging in 
their deportment, and correct in their 
conduct; that im their houses, and I 
entered not a few, I observed a gener- 
al appearance of order and neatness 
that indicated comfort. ‘The women 
seemed very industrious in various 
domestic employments, and the men 
much more so in their agricultural 
pursuits than in any Indian nation I 
ever visited. Many of them had con- 
siderable plantations, and two at 























whose houses I was owned several 
negroes, and employed white men as 
overseers ; and all had horses and cat- 
tle. Every thing, [ thought, manifest- 
ed the progress of civilization, and 


| the practicability of its soon attaining 


the ordinary degrees of perfection. 

Possibly this brief exposition of facts 
and circumstances, new to most of the 
readers of the Raleigh Register, will 
excite in the benevolent a desire to 
strengthen the hands of those employ- 
ed in this work of instruction and of 
giving them the means of more exten- 
ded and general usefulness. ‘The 
education of the Cherokees will only 
be limited by the ability to found and 
support schools. I have no corres- 
pondence with the board of missions, 
but presume donations to their Treas- 
urer in Boston, Jeremiah Evarts, will 
be acceptable. It is equally likely 
that the Moravian Society of Salem 
would not refuse benefactions, though 
they have never asked contributions. 
The good they have done has been 
their own, and it has been done with- 
out ostentation. I was told that plain 
ready made clothing for boys, partic- 
ularly trowsers and hunting shirts, 
was wanted. Dr. Strong of Knox- 
ville, A. J. Huntingdon of Augusta, 
Geo. Dunning of Savannah, Doge and 
Sayer of New York, and the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs, Washing- 
ton city, will remit any thing to the 
mission house at Chickamungh that 
is committed to their care. 1 add this 
paragraph at the suggestion ofa travel- 
ler, now confined in this city by sick- 
ness, who observed to me yesterday, 
“ that the good deeds of men fell short 
of their beneficent wishes from not 
knowing how and where to dispense 
their liberalities.” 


(FOR THE JOURNAL.) 
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When we wish to bring the solar 


| rays to act powerfully on any object, 
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we bring them to a strong focus by 
the means ofalens. In surveying the | 
different rays of intellectual brillian- | 
cy that sparkle upon us occasionally | 
through the dark and cloudy medium 
of our public Journals, we were forci- 
bly struck with the absolute necessity 
of converging those beams to a focus. 
How often do we observe poetical ef- 
fusions scattered at random through- 
out our public papers, that would a- 
dorn the page of the most eminent 


welcome return of peace, and contrast- 
ing the spectacle with the horrors, 
devastation and carnage occasioned 
by war. 
“It is as when the morning greets 
Serene with smiles and rosy light, 
Some prostrate city through whose streets 
The earthquake pass’d at dead of night. 
In the whole compass of poetry is 
there to be found a more dreadful per- 
sonification, than that which is dis- 
played in the last line of this stanza! 














Poet of the present day. Such is the 
following beautiful effusion from the 
pen of William C. Bryant. 
ODE 
Sung at the anniversary of the Berkshire Agri- 
cuitural Society, 1818 ; composed for the occa- 
sion by Wm, C. Bryant, Esy. of Great Bar- 
rington. 
Since last our vales these rites admir’d, 
Another year has come and flown, 
But, where her rosy steps retir’d, 
Has left her gifts profusely strown. 
No killing frost on green and flower, — 
To blast the hopes of Spring, was nigh ; 
No wrath condens’d the ceaseless shower, 
Or seal’d the fountains of the sky. 
But kindly suns and gentle rains, 
And liberal dews and airs of health, 
Rear’d the large harvests of the plains, 
And nurs’d the meadows fragrant wealth. 
As if the indulgent Power, who laid 
On man the great command to toil, 
Well-pleased to see that law obey’d, | 
Had touch’d, in love, the teeming soil. 
And here, while autumn wanders pale 
Beneath the fading forest shade, 
Gather’d from many a height and vale, 
The bounties of the year are laid. 
Here toil, whom oft the setting sun 
Has seen at his protracted task, 
Demands the palm his patience won, 
And art is come his wreaths to ask. 
Well may the hymn of victory flow, 
And mingle with the voice of mirth, 
While here are spread the spoils that show, 
Our triumphs o’er reluctant earth. 

Of Mr. Bryant we know nothing 
save that he has been the author of 
several exquisitely beautiful poetical 
effusions which it is much to be feared 
have been alternately read, admired 
and forgotten merely because they 
have been addressed to the public 
thro’ the medium of a newspaper. 
One stanza of this Poet, we remem- 
ber: the author was describing the 


We behold a dark and formidable be- 
ing wrapt in the shades of midnight, 
when beauty and innocence seck the 
pillow of repose, and every thing but 
guilt participates in the refreshing 
slumbers of the season. At this un- 
conscious quiet and unguarded mo- 
ment this horrible, this unknown 
and mysterious agent passes through 
the streets of the city—the palaces of 
the rich and the hovels of poverty— 
the mansions devoted to the haunts of 
gaiety and mirth and the temples ded- 
icated to the service of the living God 
—fall prostrate as he advances—tot- 
tering age and lisping infancy— 
Youth beauty and innocence sleep the 
slumbers of death and a city by this 
dark unknown mysterious agent while 
traversing his nightly rounds is thus 
suddenly metamorphosed into a tomb. 
And yet this incomparable effort of 
the muse all of which is conveyed in 
two lines is probably now lost to the 
world because it has been published in 
a newspaper. Are things like these 
“to be washed in Lethe and forgotten.” 
Concentration, concentration alone 

is necessary to bring such treasures 
into light: we must never forget that 
the rays of light either natural or in- 
tellectual to act powerfully must be 
converged into a focus. But how it 
may be asked shall intellectual lenses 
be provided? Nothing is more sim- 
ple; suppose that literary gentlemen 
in all parts of our country, were to 
form themselves into societies local 
and distinct for the purpose of bring- 
ing forth all those intellectual trea- 
sures, within the prescribed sphere of 
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their influence. These gentlemen 
might establish a committee of cor- 
respondence with a greatcentral soci- 
ety to be formed in one of our largest 
seaport towns, who should themselves 
appoint a committee to correspond 
with these local committees and to 
preserve all such communications. 
Thus would a work issued under such 
auspices bring all the intellectual re- 
sources of the United States to its 


aid : it would be in every sense of the | 
word a national work—the various 


wonders in the various regions of na- 
ture and of art—the unexplored trea- 
sures now hidden in the depths of our 
native wildernesses—the mouldering 
fragments of civilized antiquity found 
in the recesses of our savages which 
set all history at defiance—the miner- 
als and fossils, in short the mysteries 
of an whole continent would be unfold- 
ed to our eyes. It may be asked in- 
deed from whence would be derived the 
expense of such a project? Literary 
societies already with large capitals 
in various portions of the United 
States would unquestionably con- 
federate in such a plan. Our op- 
ulent universities would we believe 
lend their assistance—Booksellers 
would find their interest in embarking 
in such an enterprise : in short public 
spirited individuals would we believe 
subscribe largely and munificently. 
Such a work would redeem our char- 
acter from the literary reproaches so 
bountifully lavished upon us by fore- 
ign nations. Nothing is wanting but 
a literary confederacy, every member 
of which should be animated by an 
honest enthusiasm in the cause, to re- 
alise such animating visions. That 
some plan of this kind will in future 
be adopted we have no doubt; the time 
is fast approaching when the intellect- 
ual spirit will catch the naval enthu- 
siasm of our countrymen and com- 
mand equal admiration both abroad 
and at home. 

We know how often all remarks of 
this character have been met and op- 
posed by a single word consisting of 








five syllables only, impracticable. Im- 
practicable ! this is the mere misera- 
bie drawling cant of heads that can- 
not think and of hearts that cannot 
feel: it is the dull droning stupid a- 
pology that idleness always makes, 
whenever a great and glorious plan is 
suggested. Impracticable ! that was 
the objection made to the passage of 
our declaration of independence, at a 
time when our native country without 
arms, Withott resources, was prepar- 
ing to contend with the most formi- 
dable nation on earth! Impracticable ! 
this word of five syllables was urged 
as an objection to the adoption of our 
Constitution and yet our own country 
and the admiring world have testified 
to its falsehood! Impracticable! if an 
Eagle and the American Eagle for 
instance, had before he had tried the 
energy of his plumes consulted the 
barn hovering and chimney delighted 
Swallow, on his project of attempting 
to climb the solar beams, he would 
have twittered—the word impractica- 
ble! Shame on such grovelling ideas ! 
Every thing within the compass of 
human attainment is practicable to the 
high aspiring mind. Let us state a 
familiar case,one that is open to the 
evidence of all our senses. This great 
and majestic Republic now ex- 
panding to the size of a Continent, is 
governed by a few men selected by 
their fellow citizens to convene a- 
mongst the woods of the metropolis to 
deliberate and to resolve. Agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, all the 
arts of civilized life, that are brought 
in direct collision, are there reduced 
into harmony and adjusted—arts on 
which individual subsistence is de- 
pendent and where we may well sup- 
pose that self-interest maintains a 
sway powerful and predominant! Yet 
a body of men thus fortuitously and 
heterogeneously assembled, have been 
found able to conduct the destinies of 
this great and mighty Republic! And 
yet when we urge an adoption of the 
same means that preserve our Re- 
public, when we desire literature and 
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the arts only to follow the example of 
vur political institutions, we are 
gravely met and opposed by the word 
impracticable ; we cannet express our 
contempt for such logic but we 
will at parting briefly remark that 
every thing is impracticable to those 
who have previously and stubbornly 
resolved to do nothing. 

When will, when will our country- 
men have the nobleness, the magna- 
nimity to think, to speak, and to act for 
themselves! What is there in the 
rocks of Scotland or in the fogs of 
England, what is there that our great 
and mighty Continent does not pre- 
sent! Are mountiins less mountains, 
are our inland seas large enough to 
contain the whole island of England, 
are nur cataracts, the thunders of Ni- 
agara for instance, less noble because 
they are Jmerican. Must we derive 
our ideas of nature’s magnificence 
from England, Scotland and Ireland 
and sacrifice this mighty and majestic 
Continent to such prejudices—its hea- 
ven aspiring mountains, its deep in- 
land seas, its cataracts, its rivers that 
sweep their majestic course almost 
from the northern pole to the Pacific 
Ocean, must we sacrifice all these, we 
repeat the question because they are 
American ? , 

Really fellow citizens this is an all 
important and an all interesting ques- 
tion ; it speaks to us in language that 
thrills like electricity along every 
kindling nerve and produces an invol- 
untary tremor of delight.. At the bare 
contemplation of such a spectacle as 
this, we could not feel more ardour, 
more throbbing anxiety, more absorb- 
ing interest, more enthusiasm in a 
cause so sacred, so grand, so majestic, 
if liquid fire poured its animating cur- 
rent through our veins instead of 
blood : we conclude by stating that 
we despise the word impracticable. 








(ror THE JOURTAL.) 
PERRY AND HEATH. 
It is a melancholy consideration 





ed States, men distinguished by the 
confidence of their country should set 
the laws of their country at defiance. 
The controversy between Com. Per- 
ry and Capt. Heath is now put at 
rest and we are not disposed as Virgil 
says ‘* suscitare sopitus ignes.” But 
the question may be asked suppose 
that Com. Perry had fallen by the fire 
of his antagonist, would that have 
proved that he had done an injury to 
Capt. Heath! Would not the merits 
of the original controversy have re- 
mained precisely in the same state as 
they were before the bloody interview 
had taken place! If Capt. Heath had 
fallen by the hand of his opponent, 
would that have proved that Com. 
Perry was innocent of the original 
cause of offence! according to this 
mode of deciding the question if both 
parties had fallen in the duel, there 
would have been no cause of offence 
given whatever, and they would have 
fought without any object. But the 
question ought not to be treated so 
lightly. ‘l'o rush into the presence of 
an avenging God red with the blood 
of a brother, and to brave as it were 
the vengeance of the Almighty, is no 
light offence in the estimation of the 
christian. Our laws have denominat- 
ed the crime murder and yet men who 
occupy the first stations in the esti- 
mation of their country—men whose 
names are never mentioned but with 
gratitude, are found in the ranks of 
those who set the laws at defiance. 
This is one amongst a_ thousand 
proots how much stronger public opin- 
ion is than law. In vain the indig- 
nant arm of justice brandishes her 
thunderbolt : public opinion is an im- 
penetrable ASgis that wards off the 
forky fires. Unless public opinion 
can be brought to act in unison with 
law, the legislator may pile one crim- 
inal statute upon another; he may 
heap Pelion upon Ossa and the culprit 
will look with scorn upon his impo- 
tence. It is an undeniable fact that 
Com. Perry has done more by his 
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duelling than all the Legislatures in 
the continent can do for its extirpa- 
tion. What remuneration can Com. 
Perry now make to society, to the vio- 
lated laws of his country for the inju- 
ry which he has done by his example! 
Hundreds and hundreds of future du- 
ellists will be governed by his example 
and think that no crime has been 
committed, because the Hero of Lake 
Erie is now found in the rank of such 
offenders. It will be said that the 
statutes made for the prevention of 
duelling are nothing but a massof un- 
meaning words which were never de- 
signed to be put into eperation : that 
the Legislature meant nothing but an 
idle, impotent and unmeaning threat 
when they denounced a duellist as a 
murderer. Com. Perry has nowcom. 
mitted an offence that he never can re- 
pair—he has brought all the lustre of 
his naval victory to gild over an of- 
fence alike interdicted by the laws of 
God and man. His example will out- 
weigh a thousand criminal statutes— 
here is an offence for which he can 
make noreparation—no attonement. 

We wish now to address a few 
words to Com. Perry. It behoved 
him and it behoves every man of his 
high character, every man in whom 
his country bestows confidence, above 
all other men, to refuse a challenge— 
because such men have already estab- 
lished a character for courage, and 
their refusal could not be imputed to 
an improper motive, because in that 
case he would have lent to the laws of 
his country all the aid afforded by the 
splendor ofhis victory—because others 
placed in similar circumstances 
would have followed his example. 
When Gen. Harper was challenged 
by Wilkinson he frowned at the invi- 
tation and forgotit. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


(FoR THE JOURNAL.) 
Lines written on the grave of a suicide. 


Poor Chalroc ! thine it was to feel 
The rudest shocks that man can know, 




















Ere first thou plung’d the damned steel 
That bade thy life blood freely flow. 


Ha! what pangs or tortur’d pain 

Wrung from thy breast the horrid deed ! 
To render back thy soul again, 

And, willing, die a suicide ! 


Could not one tender tie delay— 
One thought of recollected bliss— 
Could net some friend thy purpose stay, 
And snatch thee from the dread abyss 


A friend thou had’st ; but he by fate 
Was wand’ring on a foreign shore 

He came, but then alas! too late, 
For tou, poor Chalroc ’wast no more ! 


Yet oft when the lone watchdog’s bay 
Wakes on the heath its doleful sound, 
He wanders where thy relics lay, 
And weeps, but weeps on cursed ground ! 


Oft does he think on all thy woes, 
And drop the sympathetic tear ; 
Yet would he hail thy long repose 
Had nature’s stroke but laid thee there! 
8. C. M. 


rHE WATER MELON. 


BY 5S. WOODWORTH. 


’Twas noon, and the reapers reposed on the 
bank 
Where our rural repast had been spread, 
Besides us meanderd the rill where we drank, 
And the green willows wav’d o’er our head ; 


Lucinda, the queen of our rustical treat, 
With smiles, like the season auspicious, 
Had rendered the scene and the banquet more 
sweet, 
But oh ! the desert was delicious ! 


A melon, the sweetest that loaded the vine, 
The kind-hearted damsel had brought , 

Its crimson core teem’d with the riehest of wine 
“ How much like her kisses !”—I thought. 


And I said, as its nectarious juices I quaff*d, 
“How vain are the joys of the vicious ! 

No tropical fruit ever furnish’d a draught 
So innocent, pure and delicious. 


“In the seeds which embellish this red juicy 
core, 
An emblem of life we may view : 
For human enjoyment: are thus sprinkled o’er 
With specks of an ebony hue. 


But if we are wise to discard from the mind, 
_Every thought and affection thats vicious, 
Like a seed-speckled core of the melon, we’ll 

nd 


Each innocent pleasure delicious. 








